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Foreword 

In confronting the unknown, Man confronts himself. The weakness of his will, the 
strength of his imagination... all of this is reflected only too clearly when he seeks to 
understand the world in which he finds himself. However it is only by tackling the 
unknown that Man will continue to evolve atthe startling pace established in the first 
half of this Century. Not so long ago Man could only dream that he might one day fly 
like the birds he envied; could never have foreseen the possibility of speaking to 
another person on another continent via a mechanical apparatus nor envisioned 
transmitting moving images from one side of the world to the other. 

And yet here he now stands with these accomplishments behind him. 

So what next for this imaginative and resourceful ape? 

We read and hear about mysterious and unknown events all the time - not only in our 
national press and television but in conversations with friends, stories passed down 
through families. These persistent tales describe things that have no logical 
explanation within the sciences as we know them today, but, I believe, foreshadow 
our near future where our understanding of ghosts, UFOs, psychic phenomena and 
the like will lead to another evolutionary leap every bit as dramatic and 
earth-changing as Man's first step on the moon... 

In this volume we look atthe disturbing events which the Germans call a "noisy- 
ghost" or "Polter-geist". 


Colin Leutcher 

Surrey, England 

1978 


Introduction 

The un-natural and violent events that have come to embody poltergeist activity 
have been documented for centuries. However, many of the reports contain only 
isolated elements of what we have come to understand as contemporary poltergeist 
phenomena. Is it fair to use Titus Livius' descriptions of showers of stones as early 
observations of poltergeist activity when he is actually talking about meteorological 
events rather than smaller, localized occurances? 

"The general alarm at the tidings from Africa was increased by 
rumours of various portents. At Cumae the sun's disk was seen to 
diminish in size and there was a shower of stones; in the district of 
Veliternum the ground subsided and immense caverns were 
formed in which trees were swallowed up; at Aricia the forum and 
the shops round it were struck by lightning, as were also portions 
of the walls of Frusino and one of the gates; there was also a 
shower of stones on the Palatine. The latter portent was expiated, 
according to the traditional usage, by continuous prayer and sac¬ 
rifice for nine days, the others by sacrifice of full-grown victims. 

In the middle of all these troubles there was an extraordinarily 
heavy rainfall which was also regarded as supernatural." 

Titus Livius, Ab Urbe Condita", History of Rome Book 30 

No, it is the intention of this author to define poltergeist phenomena in the context of 
hauntings centred around an individual person and household. So let us begin our 
gallivant some two centuries ago in London. 


'Scratching Fanny' 

In 1760 William Kent, a usurer from Norfolk, arrived in London with his late wife's 
sister, Frances, with whom he was now living but which the laws atthe time forbade 
him to marry. They found lodgings at an address at Cock Lane with a Richard 
Parsons who had a wife and two daughters. Away at a country wedding, Kent asked 
Parsons' 11 year old daughter Elizabeth to stay with Frances and it was at this time 
that mysterious knocking and scratching began to be heard in their bedroom. 
Frances was heavily pregnant but shortly fell ill and died - supposedly of smallpox. 

Meanwhile Kent had loaned money to Parsons who had not repaid it and it was not 
until January 1762 that Kent's attorney was able to retrieve the loan. At this pointthe 
disturbances began again and Parsons and local rector John Moore used the tried 
and trusted method of "one knock for no, two knocks for yes" to elicite a response 
from what they assumed was the ghost of Frances. Using this technique they 
asserted that Kent had poisoned Frances with arsenic and accused him of such. 


Kent attempted to clear his name by enlisting 
the same Methodist and arranging a seance 
with an audience whereby young Elizabeth 
was undressed, put to bed and was pressured 
into repeating the accusations. By means of 
more knocking and scratching Elizabeth did 
just that and now public opinion turned on 
Kent. Interest in the story had continued to 
grow and it now seemed that the ghost - 
widely assumed to be Frances or 'Fanny' as 
she was known - would follow Elizabeth 
Parsons where ever she went. 









































































The debate - and the seances - continued. Samuel Johnson himself attended one 
such occasion and remained unconvinced while Parsons began charging a fee for 
members of the public to enter the house at Cock Lane and "have a conversation 
with the ghost". Indeed the celebrity of the spirit was such that at times Cock Lane 
was impassable with throngs of interested persons. 


The case ended in July 1762 with William Kent successfully suing Parsons, his wife, 
John Moore and two others for "a conspiracy to take away his life by charging him 
with the murder of Frances Lynes by giving her poison whereof she died". All were 
found guilty and sentenced to various terms in prison with hard labour and fines. 
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ABOVE: A contemporary print describing the piece of 

wood used by Fanny for the scratcliings. 


You might suppose from this - and the fact 
that following the court case 'Scratching 
Fanny' became a symbol of the naivete of 
supposedly credulous people - that it is a 
somewhat inappropriate narrative with 
which to begin a history of poltergeists. 
But it is my belief that it has all the common 
elements inherent to all poltergeist stories; 
in particular the adolescent teenager 
around whom events revolve and his or her 
subsequent power struggle with the adults 
involved. Was it simply that Parsons 
himself was instructing his own daughter 
to accuse Kent in order to avoid repaying 
his debt? Was she doing it of her own 
volition with the same aim? Whatever the 
motive it seems that this early, very 
well-documented case can serve us well 
as a pro-genitor of what we now think of as 
a poltergeist disturbance. 









The Possession of Emma Davies 


In the late 1800's, London's Society 
for Psychical Research received 
word that a poltergeist was 
disturbing the inhabitants of a 
farmhouse in Shropshire. 


One afternoon at about four o'clock, 
a saucepan from the kitchen fire had 
risen of its own accord and been 
thrown across the room, red-hot 
coals had jumped out of the fire and 
scattered over the floor and a lamp 
globe flew through the air. The 
Hampson family and their two maid 
servants left the house and sought 
help from their neighbour, a Mr Lea, 
who, on approaching the farm said it 
seemed that all the upstairs rooms 
were on fire "as there was such a 
light in the windows." 



ABOVE: Edwardian maids often had to cope with mischievous 
spirits - the result of a sexually charged atmosphere. 
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ABOVE: Farmhouses like this were typical focii of hauntings in the 19th Century 
But the 20th century saw a sharp rise in suburban supernatural events 

Later the Hampsons attempted to return to 
the house but the poltergeist apparently 
made things jump around in the kitchen 
while Mr Hampson was struck by a loaf of 
bread while a volume of 'Pilgrim's 
Progress' - as well as an ornamental 
sea-shell - were hurled out of the window. 

In the parlour a sewing machine was 
damaged when it was thrown about and 
the nurse girl was so frightened when 
some fire leapt from the grate and singed 
the baby she was nursing that she ran off to 
the neighbours only to have her clothes 
catch fire and be torn from her back. 









Indeed it began to be noticed that when the girl was out of the house the 
manifestations calmed. While Mr and Mrs Lea thought this was all the work of the 
devil the Hampsons felt that an evil spirit was singling out the nurse girl, Emma 
Davies, for torment. Accordingly she was sent back to her own home in a 
neighbouring village but, in the presence of a police officer - who was watching her 
closely in order to detect fraud - something ripped the buttons from her dress and 
tore open the stitches of her apron. With the village school mistress and 20 others as 
witnesses it took off her shoes and tossed them to the opposite side of the room. 


It was decided for the girl's own safety that 
she be placed in the care of a physician and 
accordingly she was kept in seclusion at a 
sanitarium under close watch from the 
physician's housekeeper. Indeed, it was the 
housekeeper who saw Emma, believing 
herself unobserved, produce a piece of brick 
she had been hiding and hurl it at a servant - 
at the same time screaming so that when the 
servant turned she saw only the missile 
coming at her. 

The next morning Emma Davies confessed to 
most if not all of it and her mother admitted 
that her daughter had been prone to "fits". 

And so here we see again the troubled 
adolescent taking advantage of credulous 
adults until, finally caught out, she 
confesses... though it should be noted that 
invariably the culprit always leaves an 
element of doubt - refusing to take full 
responsibility. 





ABOVE; The Edwardians were fond of Trick' photography and 
implying their serving staff were in league with the devil was a 

favourite pastime in the parlour room. 



The Fear of Reverend Tranter 

Following the end of the first World 
War in November 1918, the 
Christmas celebrations in the 
vicarage at Neckleham in Norfolk 
were disturbed by several events 
which the villagers attributed to the 
vengeful spirit of a young man who 
had died in that war but which - as 
we will see - it would be far more 
accurate to translate as poltergeist 
activity. 

In the summer of 1915, 17 year old 
Thomas Baker declared his love to 
RebeccaTranter, the vicar's 
daughter, much to the annoyance of 
Reverend Tranter himself. Against 
her father's wishes Rebecca - or 
Bexy as she was known - still 
managed to slip away and see young 
Thomas secretly in the vicarage's 
orchard and we can easily imagine 
that when Thomas was amongst 
those conscripted in January 1916, 
the vicar was most probably 
relieved. However the separated 
lovers continued to correspond for 
nearly two years until, in the spring 
of 1918, Thomas' letters stopped 
abruptly. 


LEFT: 

During the First 
World War Lord 
Kitchener's 
Volunteer Army 
would number 
four million 
men, many of 
whom would 
perish in the 
fields of Europe. 


Bexy would hurry out to the postman every 
day in the hope that a new letter would 
arrive but one day Thomas's mother arrived 
at the vicarage clutching the telegram that 
had already shattered her own hopes. 

Thomas Baker was among some eleven 
young men from the village of Neckleham 
who would not return from the fields of 
Flanders, and at least Reverend Tranter 
could rest assured now that young Thomas 
would nottrouble Bexy any more. But to his 
horror some months later Mrs Tranter 
found a letter in her daughter's bedroom 
that was dated only some weeks previously 
and was signed by Thomas Baker himself. 
The vicar confronted Bexy but all she 
would say is that Thomas was coming back 
home to marry her. 






He destroyed the letter and forbade 
anyone in the household, including his 
other two younger daughters, from 
speaking about it again. 

Shortly afterwards a maid reported that 
all of Thomas' previous letters, 
carefully wrapped in a green bow and 
kept in a small box, had been torn into 
shreds and littered Bexy's bedroom. 
Bexy herself was out of the house but 
when she returned she refused to 
believe her father had not destroyed 
the letters himself. 

However, a fortnight later another new 
letter appeared - again written in 
Thomas' handwriting and dated a short 
time before. In the letter - intercepted 
and read by the vicar himself before the 
postman had delivered it to the door 
and recorded in his own diary - Thomas 
stated he would be returning to the 
village in time for Christmas. 

Reverend Tranter did not show the new 
letter to Bexy. The war ended in 
November 1918 and the village 
organized a special thanksgiving for 
Christmas, the highlight being a party at 
the vicarage. 


But in the weeks leading up to the party 
the Tranter household was upset by 
numerous disturbances. Crockery was 
regulary found broken in the scullery, 
one of the horses died suddenly - 
allegedly from shock - and two of the 
maids reported the sounds of heavy 
boots walking in Bexy's bedroom during 
the daytime. No-one was ever seen 
when the noises were investigated but 
there was a distinct smell of a tobacco 
brand known to have been a favourite of 
Thomas Baker on at least one occasion. 

The younger Tranter daughters were 
woken up at night by strange noises 
several times and Bexy herself seemed 
to be depressed - although she still 
maintained that Thomas would be 
coming to see her at Christmas time. 

Reverend Tranter records in his diary a 
conversation he had with a local doctor 
who had mentioned exorcism but being 
stoutly protestant he regarded this idea 
as "absurb and silly". 

Instead he ignored the disturbances and 
flung himself into the organising of the 
Christmas party, delivering many of the 
invitations personally. 


During the dance, several witnesses 
claimed to have seen "the women's hair 
standing on end" and the wine that was 
served had turned sour - the servants 
assured the reverend that it had been fine 
when first uncorked. 

Finally, Reverend Tranter himself, on 
enquiring the whereabouts of his wife, was 
told that a Mr Baker had summoned her to 
the front door. Imagining this was Thomas' 
own father he thought not much more 
about it but at around 11 pm there came a 
loud scream from outside in the orchard. 
The assembled parishioners hurried 
outside and were confronted by a terrible 
scene. 

Bexy's lifeless form appeared hanging from 
the bough of an apple tree, her young body 
suspended from the green ribbon that used 
to bind Thomas' letters. Mrs Tranter had 
apparently found the body and had 
suffered a massive heart attack and died 
on the spot. 

But when the shocked people rushed 
forward to lower Bexy's body they 
discovered it was a stuffed mannequin 
wearing one of Bexy's dresses. Mrs 
Tranter was alas though, quite dead. 

Bexy herself had completely disappeared 
and despite the scandal Reverend Tranter 



ABOVE: 

Propaganda posters like this example above were highly 
successful in encouraging almost an entire generation of 
young British men to go and fight 'The Hun". 

offered a substantial reward for 
information but no leads were ever 
forthcoming. 

Questioned later a servant new to the 
household swore it was a young man 
who had knocked on the door at the 
party asking to see Mrs Tranter and he 
identified Thomas Baker in a photograph 
as being that young man. 









The Scorching of a Fishgirl 


During Germany's "Blitzkrieg" of 
London during World War Two, tens 
of thousands of school children 
were evacuated to the relative 
safety of England's countryside. It is 
easy to imagine that these urban 
children would soon have become 
exposed to country tales and other 
folk lore... perhaps the catalyst for a 
number of hauntings that appear to 
have begun only after the war and 
when these children began to return 
to their suburban dwellings. 


fv \ 


The East End of London in particular 
seems to have had a spate of 
copy-cat poltergeist cases that 
centred around newly returned 
children but the case of Susan Kane 
is far from typical. 


Susan was nine years old when she 
was evacuated to Shropshire on the 
Welsh borders. There she was 
cared for by the Evans family that 
had already experienced their own 
fair share of supernatural 
strangeness. Two weeks before the 
eldest son of the family was due to 
depart to war he and his fellow coal¬ 



miners wer 
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years before. At least 
claimed to recognised 
worker killed during t 
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to go down until an official would 
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It is easy to see that this story would have 
undoubtedly been related to Susan and this 
seems to have influenced her own 
haunting on her return to London some four 
years later when she was thirteen years 
old. 



LEFT: 

Children 
evacuated from 
London during 
World WarTwo 
would become 
exposed to 
simple rural folk 
and their 
superstitious 
nonsense. 
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the timejshe was fifteen Susan 
ould quite regularly address the 
unseen face (which she called 
Jonesy) at meal times or even right 
in the middle of a conversation. 
No~one ever saw Jonesy but 
strange noises were sometimes 
heard at night coming from the girl's 
bedroom. 


At nineteen Susan had left school 
and had begun working as an 
usherette at the local Gaumont 
cinema. It was here, one afternoon 
in April 1950, as the lights dimmed 
before the matinee performance of 
"Fish Girl" that the entire audience 
saw a "glowing, coal-smudged 
face" on the curtain. As women 
began to scream, the curtains 
opened, the film started and the face 


disappeared, but such was the commotion 
thatthe manager had the lights put back up 
and the film interrupted. In the panic the 
projectionist inadvertently destroyed part 
of the reel and the affected celluloid was 
cut out and the film joined back up. Years 
later it was this short sequence that was 
discovered by demolition men, one of 
whom took it home to his son who gave it to 
a friend who cut it into a reel that was 
projected at early psychedelic 
'happenings' in the late 1960's. 


A strange provenance indeed and all 
seemingly caused by Susan's exposure to 
rural superstition. Speaking about the 
events at the cinema four years later 
Susan's mother said her daughter had 
seemed unconcerned and simply said 
"Now you've all seen 'im,". 



LEFT: 

It was at a 
matinee 

screening of the 
French film 'Fish 
Girl' thatthe 
entire audience 
saw the 
disembodied 
face that 
19-year-old 
usherette Susan 
called 'Jonesy', 
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